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INTRODUCTION 

WILLIAM  COWPER,  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Hertford 
shire,  grandson  of  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
grandnephew  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  was  born 
at  Great  Berkhampstead,  Nov.  26,  1731.  He  lost  his 
mother  young  (for  his  recollections  of  her  see  the  ex 
quisite  poem  which  opens  our  selection},  and  being  a 
delicate  nervous  child  was  grossly  bullied  at  his  first 
school,  a  country  academy  at  Market  Street.  From  this 
small  inferno  he  was  removed  by  reason  of  a  complaint 
in  his  eyes,  and  after  passing  through  the  care  of  a 
female  oculist,  and  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox,  pro 
ceeded  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  suffered  anew 
from  bullying— but  we  may  suppose  with  mitigations, 
since  he  confesses  that  he  '  excelled  at  cricket  and 
football '.  On  leaving  Westminster  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  articled  to  a  Mr,  Chapman,  an  attorney,  and  had 
for  companion  a  young  fellow-clerk  who  lived  to  become 
Lord  Tnurlow.  In  his  own  words,  '  I  did  actually  live 
three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman  ;  that  is  to  say,  1  slept 
three  years  in  his  house.  But  I  lived— that  is  to  say, 
I  spent  my  days  —in  Southampton  Eow  .  .  .  There  was 
I  and  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  [Thurlpw]  constantly 
employed  from  morning  to  night  in  giggling  and  making 
giggle,  instead  of  studying  the  law.'  In  this  house  in 
Southampton  Row  dwelt  his  uncle  Ashley  Cowper, 
with  three  romping  daughters ;  and  Cowper  fell  in 
love  with  Theodora,  the  eldest  of  the  trio.  But  his 
uncle  perhaps  disapproved  of  cousins  marrying,  or 
perhaps  already  suspected  brain-trouble  in  the  young 
man :  at  any  rate  the  lovers  were  parted.  In  1752, 
Cowper's  articles  having  expired,  he  entered  the  Temple, 
and  in  1754  was  called  to  the  Bar.  Little  or  no  legal 
business  came  to  him ;  but  he  was  made  free  of  the 
'Nonsense  Club',  a  literary  coterie  of  old  Westminster 
boys.  The  biographers  lay  too  little  stress  on  these 
phases  of  Cowper's  life,  which  carried  him  to  his  thirty- 
second  year.  He  was  late  indeed  in- '  finding  himself 
as  a  poet,  and  by  that  time  he  had  turned  a  partially 
disordered  mind  almost  wholly  upon  serious— not  to 
say  gloomy— subjects.  But  the  natural  Cowper  was 
a  cheerful  liver,  and  his  style  to  the  end  continued  that 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  reminiscent  of  old  gaiety. 

His  father  died  in  1756  leaving  him  a  very  small 
patrimony.  In  1763  a  kinsman  procured  for  him  a 
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sinecure  clerkship  of  the  Journals  of,  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  was  judged  necessary  that  Cowper  should 
appear  and  be  examined  as  to  nis  competency.  The 
prospect  filled  him  with  disproportionate  horror,  'and 
the  day  before  the  ordeal  he  went  mad  and  attempted  to 
hang  himself  in  his  bedroom.  He  was  removed  to  an 
asylum  kept  by  a  Dr.  Cotton,  a  pious  man,  given  to 
holding  religious  conversations  with  his  patients:  Cow 
per  came  back  to  sanity— or  rather  to  intermittent 
sanity— in  a  religious  rapture.  He  took  Ibdgings  in 
Huntingdon  with  a  clergyman  named  Unwin :  and 
after  Mr.  Unwin's  death  in  1767  his  widow  continued 
to  tend  Cowper  with  a  devotion  that  only  ended  with 
life  itself.  The  pair  moved  to  Olney,  where  they  lived 
for  nineteen  years  on  their  slender  means,  and  during 
twelve  of  them  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  curale-in- 
charge,  the  Rev.  John  Newton— ex-captain  of  a  slave- 
ship,  now  a  terrifying  Evangelist — wnose  sway  over 
the  poet's  mind  probably  did  it  far  more  harm  than 
goocl.  In  1773  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  would  have 
married :  but  another  attack  of  suicidal  mania  put  an 
end  to  the  project,  and  they  talked  of  it  no  more. 
For  five  years  she  coaxed  him  back  to  sanity  with 
gentle  occupations,  such  as  making  chairs  for  her  and 
cages  and  hutches  for  his  pets—1  five  rabbits,  three 
hares,  two  guinea-pigs,  a  magpie,  a  jay  and  a  starling  : 
besides  two  goldfinches,  two  canary  birds  and  two  dogs. 
She  did  better  yet.  Cowper  had  engaged  with  Newton 
upon  hymn-writing,  and  the  *  Olney  Hymns '  appeared 
in  177$.  Finding  that  he  was  never  so  cheerful  as 
when  occupied  with  his  pen,  she  suggested  that  he 
should  write  a  poem  of  some  length,  and  gave  him  as 
subject  The  Progress  of  Error.  In  happy  succession 
followed  Table  Talk.  Truth,  Expostulation.  Hope,  Char iff/. 
Conversation  and  Retirement,  and  the  whole  was  pub 
lished  in  1782  under  the  title  of  Moral  Satires.  Mr.  New 
ton  shook  his  head  over  these  worldly  levities:  but 
Mr.  Newton  by  this  time  had  left  Olney  for  London, 
and  Mary  Unwin  rejoiced  in  her  invalid's  happiness 
and  recovered  spirits. 

The  Moral  Satires  made  no  great  stir  in  the  world, 
though  Retirement  in  particular  is  a  poem  full  of  beauties. 
But  already,  in  1781,  another  good  genius  had  descended 
upon  Olnev,  in  the  form  of  a  sprightly  widow,  Lady 
Austen.  Her  talk  and  companionship  gave  the  poet 
a  new  trend,  and  to  her  direct  inspiration  we  owe  the 
delightful  things  by  which  Cowper  is  remembered. 
She  told  him  the  story  which  grew  into  the  evergreen 
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John  Gilpin.  She  suggested  his  Wreck  of  the  Royal 
George.  She  proposed  the  theme  of  The  Task,  which 
made  his  reputation.  In  the  end — as  was  but  natural— 
she  and  Mrs.  Unwin  found  they  could  not  agree  ;  and 
Cowj>er,  having  to  choose  between  the  two,  chose 
faithfully  the  side  of  his  Mary.  Lady  Austen  packed 
up,  and  4  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Bristol '.  It  is  certain 
that  Cowper  could  inspire  affection.  His  first  love, 
Theodora  Cowper,  died  unmarried  for  his  sake  and 
cherished  to  the  end  the  verses  he  had  addressed  to 
her. 

The  Task  was  published  in  1785,  when  its  author  was 
fifty-four.  He  was  already  at  work  on  a  new  poem 
Tirocinium,  and  started  to  translate  Homer ;  but  again 
fell  insane  in  1787,  and  never  entirely  recovered.  The 
translation  of  Homer  appeared  in  179'1.  Meanwhile  he 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  had  removed  to  Weston,  a  couple  of 
miles  from  Olney.  In  1795  they  shifted  their  quarters 
again  to  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk.  Cowper  was  now 
engaged  upon  an  edition  of  Milton.  Mrs.  Unwin  died 
at  the  close  of  1796.  If  words  can  immortalize  self- 
devotion,  hers  will  live  forever  in  the  two  poems  which 
close  this  little  book.  Her  co-mate  lingered  on  until  the 
spring  of  1800.  At  intervals  he  still  wrote  verses,  and 
almost  the  last  was  The  Castaway,  in  the  last  stanza  of 
which  he  suddenly,  poignantly,  likens  the  fate  of  the 
drowning  seaman  with  his  own  : — 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allay'd, 
No  light  propitious  shone, 

When  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid 
We  perish'd,  each  alone  : 

But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 

And  whelm'd  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. 
His  life  from  thirty-two  onwards  had  been  sad,  yet  not 
by  any  means  uncheerful :  and  his  verse  owes  much 
of  its  piquancy  to  its  combination  of  sobriety  with 
wit,  of  solemn  subject  with  the  deft  Horatian  form 
he  had  practised  and  enjoyed  in  his  unregenerate  days 
of  youth  and  sanity. 
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,  SELECTIONS  FROM  COWPER 

ON   THE   RECEIPT  OF  MY  MOTHER'S 
PICTURE   OUT  OF  NORFOLK 

OH  that  those  lips  had  language !  Life  has  passed 

With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 

Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smiles  I  see, 

The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 

Voice  only  fails,  else,  how  distinct  they  say, 

'  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away ! ' 

The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 

(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 

The  art  that  baffles  time's  tyrannic  claim 

To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 
Oh  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected,  here! 
Who  biddest  me  honour  with  an 'artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long, 
I  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 
But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own ; 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief — 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  1  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unseen,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers — Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such ! — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
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May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  sound  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  a  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wished,  1  long  believed ; 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived, 
By  disappointment  every  day  beguiled, 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot ; 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  capt, 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession !  but  the  record  fair 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
That  thou  mightest  know  me  safe  and  warmly 

laid; 

Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed ; 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes ; 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so,  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 
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Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 

Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Would'st  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and 

smile) 

Could  those  few  pleasant  hours  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  1  wish  them  here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  1  might.— 
But  no — what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reached  the  shore 
'  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar,' 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since,  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed— 
Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest  tossed, 
Sails  ript,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost ; 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
But  oh  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
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But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell — Time,  uurevoked,  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine: 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  shew  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  sooth  me  left. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  GLOW-WORM 

A  NIGHTINGALE,  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheered  the  village  with  his  song, 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended, 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended. 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might, 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite  ; 
When,  looking  eagerly  around, 
He  spied  far  off,  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark, 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark  ; 
So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent, 
Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent— 

Did  you  admire  my  lamp,  quoth  he, 
As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For  'twas  the  self-same  power  divine 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine  ; 
That  you  with  music,  I  with  light, 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night 

The  songster  heard  his  short  oration, 
And,  warbling  out  his  approbation, 
A  3 
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Released  him,  as  my  story  tells, 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn 
Their  real  interest  to  discern  ; 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother, 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other ; 
But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent, 
Till  life's  poor  transient  night  is  spent, 
Respecting  in  each  other's  case 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim  ;  ; 
Peace,  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps  and  him  that  flies. 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  WATER-LILY 

THE  noon  was  shady,  and  soft  airs 

Swept  Ouse's  silent  tide, 
When,  'scaped  from  literary  cares, 

I  wander'd  on  his  side. 

My  spaniel,  prettiest  of  his  race, 

And  high  in  pedigree, 
(Two  nymphs,  adorned  with  every  grace, 

That  spaniel  found  for  me) 

Now  wantoned  lost  in  flags  and  reeds, 

Now  starting  into  sight 
Pursued  the  swallow  o'er  the  meads 

With  scarce  a  slower  flight. 

It  was  the  time  when  Ouse  display'd 

His  lilies  newly  blown  ; 
Their  beauties  I  intent  survey'd  ; 

And  one  I  wished  my  own. 

With  cane  extended  far  I  sought 

To  steer  it  close  to  land  ; 
But  still  the  prize,  though  nearly  caught, 

Escaped  my  eager  hand. 
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Hcdtt  marked  my  unsuccessful  pains 

With  fixt  considerate  face, 
And  pux/ling  set  his  puppy  brains 

To  comprehend  the  case. 

But  with  a  chirrup  clear  and  strong, 

1  )ispersing  all  his  dream, 
I  thence  withdrew,  and  follow'd  long 

The  windings  of  the  stream. 

My  ramble  finish'd,  I  return'd. 

Bean  trotting  far  before 
The  floating  wreath  again  discern'd, 

And  plunging  left  the  shore. 

I  saw  him  with  that  lily  cropp'd 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropp'd 

The  treasure  at  my  feet. 

Charmed  with  the  sight,  The  world,  I  cried, 

Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed, 
My  dog  shall  mortify  the  pride 

Of  man's  superior  breed  ; 

But,  chief,  myself  I  will  enjoin, 

Awake  at  duty's  call, 
To  show  a  love  as  prompt  as  thine 

To  Him  who  gives  me  all. 


BOADICEA  :    AN  ODE 

WHEN  the  British  warrior  queen, 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 

Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien, 
Counsel  of  her  country's  gods, 

Sage  beneath  a  spreading  oak 
Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief ; 

Ev'ry  burning  word  he  spoke 
Full  of  rage,  and  full  of  grief. 
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Princess  !  if  our  aged  eyes 
Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 

"Tis  because  resentment  ties 
All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

Rome  shall  perish — write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 

Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorr'd, 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

Rome,  for  empire  far  renown'd, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states  ; 

Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground- 
Hark  !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates  ! 

Other  Romans  shall  arise, 
Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name  ; 

Sounds,  not  larms,  shall  win  the  prize — 
Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 

Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  land, 

Arm'd  Avith  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

Regions  Caesar  never  knew 

Thy  posterity  sliall  sway, 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 

None  invincible  as  they. 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire, 

Bending,  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride, 

Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow  ; 
Rush'd  to  battle,  fought,  and  died  ; 

Dying,  hurl'd  them  at  the  foe.— 
Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud, 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due  ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestow'd, 

Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you. 
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ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE 

TOLL  for  the  brave  ! 
The  brave  that  are  no  more  ! 

All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 
Fast  by  their  native  shore  ! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel 
And  laid  her  on  her  side  ; 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 
And  she  was  overset ; 

Down  went  the  Royal  George, 
With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 
Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 

His  last  sea-fight  is  fought, 
His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle, 
No  tempest  gave  the  shock, 

She  sprang  no  fatal  leak, 
She  ran  upon  no  rock  ; 

His  sword  was  in  the  sheath, 
His  fingers  held  the  pen, 

When  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up, 
Once  dreaded  by  our  foes  ! 

And  mingle  with  your  cup 
The  teal's  that  England  owes  ; 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 
And  she  may  float  again, 

Full  charged  with  England's  thunder, 
And  plough  the  distant  main  ; 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 
His  victories  are  o'er  ; 

And  he  and  his  Eight  hundred 
Must  plough  the  wave  no  more. 
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THE  DIVERTING   HISTORY   OF 
JOHN  GILPIN 

SHOWING    HOW    HE    WENT    FARTHER    THAN    HE 
INTENDED,    AND   CAME  SAFE   HOME   AGAIN 

JOHN  GILPIN  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear — 

Though  wedded  we  h£ve  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister,  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself,  and  children  three, 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we. 

He  soon  replied— I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know, 
And  my  good  friend  the  calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin — That's  well  said; 

And,  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 
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John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife ; 

O'erjoyed  WHS  h^  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed. 

Where  they  did  all  get  in ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin ! 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 

Were  never  folk  so  glad  ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs — 

'  The  wine  is  left  behind ! ' 

Good  lack !  quoth  he — yet  bring  it  me. 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise. 
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Now  mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul!) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then,  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipped  from  top  to  toe, 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones, 

With  caution  and  good  heed ! 

But,  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  Fair  and  softly,  John  he  cried, 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought ; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ! — 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig ! 
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The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed, 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out ! — Well  done  ! 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around — 
He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race ! 

'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound ! 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced  ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle-necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
And  till  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 
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And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  !  — Here's  the  house— 
They  all  at  once  did  cry  ; 

The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired  : 
Said  Gilpin — So  am  I ! 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there  ; 
For  why  ? — his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  calender,  amazed  to  see 
His  neighbour  in  such  trim, 

Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 
And  thus  accosted  him  : — 

What  news  ?  what  news  ?  your  tidings  tell ; 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bare-headed  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all  ? 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke  ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke  : — 
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I  came  because  your  horse  would  come  ; 

And,  if  I  well  forebode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here— 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in  ; 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig  ; 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and,  in  his  turn, 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit — 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face  ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John — It  is  my  wedding-day, 

And  all  the  world  would  stare, 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware  ! 

So,  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said — 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast ! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 
For  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear  ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  ro;u \ 
And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 
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Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig  ! 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first — 

For  why  ? — they  were  too  big  ! 

Now,  mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  pulled  out  half  a  crown  ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said 
That  drove  them  to  the  Bell — 

This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back 
My  husband  safe  and  well. 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain  ; 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  his  rein  ; 

But,  not  performing  what  he  meant, 
And  gladly  would  have  done, 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 
And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 
Went  post-boy  at  his  heels  ! — 

The  post-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road, 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  post:boy  scampering  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry  : 

Stop  thief !  stop  thief — a  highwayman  ! 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute  ; 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space  ; 
The  toll-men  thinking,  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 
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And  so  he  did — .md  won  it  too  ! — 

For  he  got  first  to  town  : 
Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing — Long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin  long  live  he  ; 
And  when  he  next  ddth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see  ! 
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FROM  'THE  TASK 
i.  THE  SOFA 

I  SING  the  SOFA.     I,  who  lately  sang 

Truth,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  touch'd  with  awe 

The  solemn  chords,  and  with  a  trembling  hand, 

Escaped  with  pain  from  that  advent'rous  flight, 

Now  seek  repose  upon  an  humbler  theme  ; 

The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 

Th'  occasion — for  the  Fair  commands  the  song. 

Time  was,  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for  use, 
Save  their  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had  none. 
As  yet  black  breeches  were  not ;  satin  smooth, 
Or  velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile  : 
The  hardy  chief  upon  the  rugged  rock 
Wash'd  by  the  sea,  or  on  the  grav'lly  bank 
Thrown  up  by  wintry  torrents  roaring  loud, 
Fearless  of  wrong,  reposed  his  weary  strength. 
Those  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birth-day  of  invention  ;  weak  at  first, 
Dull  in  design,  and  clumsy  to  perform. 
Joint-stools  were  then  created  ;  on  three  legs 
Upborn  they  stood.     Three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat, 
And  sway'd  the  sceptre  of  his  infant  realms : 
And  such  in  ancient  halls  and  mansions  drear 
May  still  be  seen  ;  but  perforated  sore, 
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And  drill'd  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found, 

By  worms  voracious  eating  through  and  through. 

At  length  a  generation  more  refined 
Improved  the  simple  plan  ;  made  three  legs  four, 
Gave  them  a  twisted  form  vermicular, 
And  o'er  the  seat,  with  plenteous  wadding  stuff 'd, 
Induced  a  splendid  cover,  jreen  and  blue, 
Yellow  and  red,  of  tap'stry  richly  wrought, 
And  woven  close,  or  needle- work  sublime. 
There  might  ye  see  the  piony  spread  wide, 
The  full-blown  rose,  the  shepherd  and  his  lass, 
Lap-dog  and  lambkin  with  black  staring  eyes, 
And  parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  beak. 

Now  came  the  cane  from  India,  smooth  and  bright 
With  Nature's  varnish  ;  sever'd  into  stripes 
That  interlaced  each  other,  these  supplied 
Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work  that  braced 
The  new  machine,  and  it  became  a  Chair. 
But  restless  was  the  chair  ;  the  back  erect 
Distress'd  the  weary  loins,  that  felt  no  ease  ; 
The  slippery  seat  betray'd  the  sliding  part 
That  press'd  it,  and  the  feet  hung  dangling  down, 
Anxious  in  vain  to  find  the  distant  floor. 
These  for  the  rich  :  the  rest,  whom  fate  had  placed 
In  modest  mediocrity,  content 
With  base  materials,  sat  on  well-tann'd  hides, 
Obdurate  and  unyielding,  glassy  smooth, 
With  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yarn, 
Or  scarlet  crewel,  in  the  cushion  fixt ; 
If  cushion  might  be  call'd,  what  harder  seemed 
Than  the  firm  oak  of  which  the  frame  was  form'd. 
No  want  of  timber  then  was  felt  or  fear'd 
In  Albion's  happy  isle.     The  lumber  stood 
Ponderous  and  fixt  by  its  own  massy  weight. 
But  elbows  still  were  wanting ;  these,  some  say , 
An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contrived  : 
And  some  ascribe  the  invention  to  a  priest 
Burly  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease. 
But,  rude  at  first,  and  not  with  easy  slope 
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Receding  wide,  tliey  press'd  against  the  ribs, 
And  bruised  the  side ;  and,  elevated  high, 
Taught  the  raised  shoulders  to  invade  the  ears. 
Long  time  elapsed  or  e'er  our  rugged  sires 
Complain'd,  though  incommodiously  pent  in, 
And  ill  at  ease  behind.     The  ladies  first 
'Gan  murmur,  as  became  the  softer  sex. 
Ingenious  fancy,  never  better  pleased 
Than  when  employ 'd  to  accommodate  the  fair, 
Heard  the  sweet  moan  with  pity,  and  devised 
The  soft  Settee  ;  one  elbow  at  each  end, 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received, 
United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once. 
So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne  ; 
And  so  two  citizens  who  take  the  air, 
Close  packt  and  smiling,  in  a  chaise  and  one. 
But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame, 
By  soft  recumbency  of  outstretch'd  limbs, 
Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days.     So  slow 
The  growth  of  what  is  excellent ;  so  hard 
T'  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world. 
Thus  first  necessity  invented  Stools, 
Convenience  next  suggested  Elbow-chairs, 
And  luxury  the  accomplish'd  SOFA  last 
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ii.  ENGLAND 

ENGLAND,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still— 
My  country  !  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found. 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.   Though  thy  clime 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deform'd 
With  dripping  rains,  or  wither'd  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies, 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  wanner  France 
With  all  her  vines  ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 
To  shake  thy  Senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
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Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task  : 

But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 

Thy  joys  and  sorrows,  with  as  true  a  heart 

As  any  thunderer  there.     And  I  can  feel 

Thy  follies,  too,  and  with  a  just  disdain 

Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 

Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  love. 

How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense, 

Should  England   prosper,  when   such    things,    as 

smooth 

And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenced  o'er 
With  odours,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet ; 
Who  sell  their  laurel  as  a  myrtle  wreath, 
And  love  when  they  should  fight,;  when  such  as 

these 

Presume  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  ? 
Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough 
In  every  clime,  and  travel  where  we  might, 
That  we  were  born  her  children.     Praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother's  tongue, 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 
Farewell  those  honours,  and  farewell  with  them 
The  hope  of  such  hereafter  !     They  have  fallen 
Each  in  his  field  of  glory  ;  one  in  arms, 
And  one  in  council — Wolfe  upon  the  lap 
Of  smiling  victory  that  moment  won, 
And  Chatham  heart-sick  of  his  country's  shame  ! 
They  made  us  many  soldiers.     Chatham,  still 
Consulting  England's  happiness  at  home, 
Secured  it  by  an  unforgiving  frown, 
If  any  wronged  her.     Wolfe,  where'er  he  fought, 
Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 
That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force, 
And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved. 
Those  suns  are  set.     Oh,  rise  some  other  such  ! 
Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 
Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new. 
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iii.  His  HARE 

THEY  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 

For  their  own  sake  its  silence  and  its  shade. 

Delights  which  who  would  leave,  that  has  a  heart 

Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 

Cultur'd  and  capable  of  sober  thought, 

For  all  the  savage  din  of  the  swift  pack, 

And  clamours  of  the  field  ? — Detested  sport, 

That  owes  its  pleasures  to  another's  pain  ; 

That  feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  dying  shrieks 

Of  harmless  nature,  dumb,  but  yet  endued 

With  eloquence,  that  agonies  inspire, 

Of  silent  tears  and  heart-distending  sighs  ! 

Vain  tears,  alas,  and  sighs,  that  never  find 

A  corresponding  tone  in  jovial  souls  ! 

Well — one  at  least  is  safe.    One  sheltered  hare 

Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 

Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woes. 

Innocent  partner  of  my  peaceful  home, 

Whom  ten  long  years'  experience  of  my  care 

Has  made  at  last  familiar  ;  she  has  lost 

Much  of  her  vigilant  instinctive  dread, 

Not  needful  here,  beneath  a  roof  like  mine. 

Yes — thou  may'st  eat  thy  bread,  and  lick  the  hand 

That  feeds  thee  ;  thou  may'st  frolic  on  the  floor 

At  evening,  and  at  night  retire  secure 

To  thy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  unalami'd  ; 

For  I  have  gain'd  thy  confidence,  have  pledged 

All  that  is  human  in  me  to  protect 

Thine  unsuspecting  gratitude  and  love. 

If  I  survive  thee  I  will  dig  thy  grave  ; 

And,  when  I  place  thee  in  it,  sighing  say, 

I  know  at  least  one  hare  that  had  a  friend. 
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iv.  THE  POSTMAN 

HARK  !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge, 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright  ;  — 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  spatter'd  boots,  strapp'd  waist,  and  frozen 

locks ; 

News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind, 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn  : 
And,  having  dropt  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief  ^ 

Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some  ; 
To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill, 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all.  » 
But  oh  the  important  budget !  usher'd  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  ?  have  our  troops  awaked  ? 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugg'd, 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave  ? 
Is  India  free  ?  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewell'd  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace, 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  ?    The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  burn  to  set  the  imprison'd  wranglers  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 
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Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  lust, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Tli rows  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  ev'ning  in. 


v.  WINTER. 

0  WINTER,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  fill'd, 
Thy  breath  congeal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way  !— 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seemest, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art !    Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east, 
Shortening  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon, 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease, 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought, 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  home-born  happiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lonely  roof 
Of  undisturb'd  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 
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vi.   EVENING 

COME,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace  ; 
Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long  ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron-step  slow-moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train  ;  one  hand  employ 'd 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day  : 
Not  sumptuously  adorn'd,  nor  needing  aid, 
Like  homely  featured  night  of  clustering  gems  ; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow, 
Suffices  thee  ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  her's,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 
Or  make  me  so.     Composure  is  thy  gift : 
And,  whether  I  devote  thy  gentler  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit ; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels, 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  born  to  please ; 
I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 


vii.    THE  HAPPY  MAN 

HE  is  the  happy  man,  whose  life  even  now 
Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come  ; 
Who,  doomed  to  an  obscure  but  tranquil  state, 
Is  pleased  with  it,  and,  were  he  free  to  choose, 
Would  make  his  fate  his  choice  ;  whom  peace,  the 

fruit 

Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  fruit  of  faith, 
Prepare  for  happiness  ;  bespeak  him  one 
Content  indeed  to  sojourn  while  he  must 
Below  the  skies,  but  having  there  his  home. 
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The  world  o'erlooks  him  in  her  busy  search 

Of  objects,  more  illustrious  in  her  view  ; 

And,  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she, 

Though  more  sublimely,  he  o'erlooks  the  world. 

She  scorns  his  pleasures,  for  she  knows  them  not ; 

He  seeks  not  her's,  for  he  has  proved  them  vain 

I  k*  cannot  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 

Pursuing  gilded  flies ;  and  such  he  deems 

Her  honours,  her  emoluments,  her  joys. 

Therefore  in  contemplation  is  his  bliss, 

Whose  power  is  such,  that  whom  she  lifts  from  earth 

She  makes  familiar  with  a  heaven  unseen, 

And  shows  him  glories  yet  to  be  revealed. 

Xot  slothful  he,  though  seeming  imemploy'd, 

And  censured  oft  as  useless.     Stillest  streams 

Oft  water  fairest  meadows,  and. the  bird 

That  flutters  least  is  longest  on  the  wing. 

Ask  him,  indeed,  what  trophies  he  has  raised, 

<  )r  what  achievements  of  immortal  fame 

He  purposes,  and  he  shall  answer — None. 

His  warfare  is  within.     There  unfatigued 

His  fervent  spirit  labours.     There  he  fights, 

And  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o'er  himself, 

And  never  withering  wreaths,  compared  with  which 

The  laurels  that  a  Caesar  reaps  are  weeds. 

Perhaps  the  self-approving  haughty  world, 

That  as  she  sweeps  him  with  her  whistling  silks 

Scarce  deigns  to  notice  him,  or,  if  she  see, 

Deems  him  a  cypher  in  the  works  of  God, 

Receives  advantage  from  his  noiseless  hours, 

Of  which  she  little  dreams.     Perhaps  she  owes 

Her  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 

And  plenteous  harvest,  to  the  prayer  he  makes, 

When,  Isaac  like,  the  solitary  saint 

Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  even  tide, 

And  think  on  her,  who  thinks  not  for  herself. 
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TO  MARY 

THE  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past, 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 
Ah  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow— 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary ! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Mary ! 

But  well  thou  play'd'st  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream  ; 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary ! 
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For  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary  ! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign  ; 
Yet,  gently  prest,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Mary ! 

And  then  I  feel  that  still  I  hold 
A  richer  store  ten-thousandfold 
Than  misers  fancy  in  their  gold, 

My  Mary ! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  prov'st, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mov'st 
Upheld  by  two  ;  yet  still  thou  lov'st, 

My  Mary ! 

And  still  to  love,  though  prest  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

My  Mary ! 

But  ah  !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 

My  Mary ! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

My  Mary ! 


SONNET  TO  MRS.  UNWIN 

MARY  !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings  ; 

Such  aid  from  Heaven  as  some  have  feign'd  they 
drew ! 

An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new, 
And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things  ! 
That,  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 

I  may  record  thy  worth,  Avith  honour  due, 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true,— 
Verse,  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings  ! 
But  thou  hast  little  need  :  there  is  a  book, 

By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light, 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look  ; 

A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright ! 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine, 

And  since  thou  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee 
mine 
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